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The Catholic and Vocation 


By Trevor Wyatt Moore 


upon to appraise a text on vocational 

guidance, we were struck by the topics 
uggested for investigation. We were dis- 
urbed to find topics running to such things 
s “The Responsibilities and Advantages of 
roldfish Breeding” and “How I Intend to 
flake My First Million,” and then we rea- 
oned that the text was not entirely at fault. 
n spite of the absurdities of these and simi- 
ir titles, such texts honestly mirror the 
lank stare of a spiritually dead  so- 
iety ; a society which has lost, or failed to 
rasp, even an elementary concept of the 
ssence of its purpose or end. 

It is easy for us to blame secularized 
ducation for this unhappy state of affairs, 
ut in doing so, we forget that the schools 
re the faithful instruments of a faithless 
eneration. We cannot change them until we 
hange society and the fundamental princi- 
les upon which we function as a society. 
lence, we must conclude that this will be 
ccomplished when the determinant in  so- 
iety is changed from the love of the material 
or its own sake, to the love of God for His 
ake. We will change when we realize that our 


Ni so long ago, when we were called 


primary vocation is the service of God. This 
is not a new idea to Catholics, but many of 
us have proved singularly unsuccessful in 
harnessing principle to practice. 

That God is the beginning and end for our 
lives does not necessarily mean that all of us 
should retire to the contemplative life, nor 
that all of us should pursue theology as a vo- 
cation, although God calls some to do this. 
It does mean, however, that the vocation to 
which we are called may be an instrument of 
God’s design, provided that it is honest and 
purposeful. We must say honest and pur- 
poseful, since honesty can, by itself, be prac- 
ticed with a purely negative effect. Thus it 
is possible that a vocation may be pursued 
with scrupulous honesty, in a technical sense, 
but its nature might be such that even the 
most charitable imagination would find it 
difficult to discover its spiritual meaning or 
purpose. 

As Catholics then, we should apply this 
test to our vocation: Is its nature such that 
the pursuit of it can become a hymn of love 
and praise to the Eternal God? If we meet 
this test, we shall have fulfilled the first 
great commandment of Christian vocation. 
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A Meditation on Charity 
By Paut C. WEED, Jr. 


et ESUS said, The kingdom of 
J heaven is like unto a certain king, 
which made a marriage for his son, 
and sent forth his servants to call them 
that were bidden to the wedding: and they 
would not come. Again, he sent forth other 
servants, saying, Tell them which are_bid- 
den, Behold, I have prepared my dinner: 
my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and 
all things are ready: come unto the mar- 
riage. But they made light of it, and went 
their ways, one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise: and the remnant took his ser- 
vants, and entreated them spitefully, and 
slew them. But when the king heard thereof, 
he was wroth: and he sent forth his armies, 
and destroyed those murderers, and burned 
up their city. Then saith he to his servants, 
The wedding is ready, but they which were 
bidden were not worthy. Go ye therefore 
into the highways, and as many as ye shall 
find, bid to the marriage. So those servants 
went into the highways, and gathered to- 
gether all as many as they found, both 
bad and good: and the wedding was fur- 
nished with guests. And when the king 
came in to see the guests, he saw there a 
man which had not on a wedding-garment: 
and he saith unto him, Friend, how camest 
thou in hither not having a wedding- 
garment? And he was speechless. Then 
said the king to the servants, Bind him 
hand and foot, and take him away, and cast 
him into outer darkness; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many 
are called, but few are chosen.” 


—St. Matthew 22. 


In this parable the thing that strikes us 
right away is that the Kingdom of God is a 
happy place, like a marriage feast. Here is 
this king, whose son is getting married, and 
one in whom he had placed all His hopes, 
and he prepared a wedding feast for him. The 
Kingdom is like that, our Lord says. Since 
we are members of the Kingdom, our Lord 


_still finding our way. We are still goir 


wants us to be happy. Indeed it would by 
crime not to be happy. It is not that q 


with fun;.but He does want us ea 
be happy. 


Our Lord recognized that God me’ 
man with a natural desire to be happy, al} 
that it is our nature to desire happiness. jf 
fact everything we do is trying to fill 
happiness. Even sin is an attempt to fif} 
happiness, although in the wrong way, af 
in the wrong things. True happiness | 
found in God, in doing God’s will, in doi} 
what is right and in keeping His comman| 
ments. And if at times that seems not 
be a very pleasant thing or a particular 
happy thing we have to do, we know it © 
because we are still in the way. We a 


on into that perfect happiness which ca 
only exist in the Kingdom of God in heavei 
But surely it is a crime, and the worst ¢ 
all kinds of crime for any Christian not t 
want to be happy. : 


Another thing to notice about this King 
dom of God is that it is something that w 
had nothing to do with making whatsoever 
It is just something given to us. It. il 
already here, before we had any idea of i 
at all, it was here. We received an invitatior 
to come into it, but surely we cannot thinl 
that our coming into it in any way createc 
that Kingdom. It is something already 
given by God. I think we too often speal. 
glibly of going out and building the King- 
dom of God. We cannot build it, because 
it is already built. We can come into it. We 
can want to bring others into it. We can 
want to be better citizens of the Kingdom 
We can be like those servants who went 
out and issued invitations to all people tc 
come in, and we can even go out and say 
“You must come in.’ "The King says, “Com- 
pel them to come in,” but we cannot in any 
way create it. 


—— 


This givenness of God’s Kingdom means 
tt the Kingdom does not depend upon 
ic feeling, or even our faith. We can have 
| belief whatsoever. Our opinions cannot 
linge the fact that it is already there. We 
| refuse to see it. We can be blind and we 
j1 turn away and not come in, but the 
ingdom is still there. God is there, long 
jfore we suspected He might be. He is 
ire when we wander away. He is there 
iting for us to come back. 


Before considering the charity which is 
» cause of happiness of the Kingdom it 
well to say a word about the seemingly 
rsh side of this parable. Many people are 
publed about that: this king who sends out 
army and has these people destroyed, 
d the poor fellow who is bound hand and 
ot and cast out. Some say that perhaps 
ir Lord did not put the harshness into 
e parable at all, but we need not explain 
em away at all. You see, our Lord was a 
alist, and He knew that this sort of thing 
ppened in this world. He knew that we 
ould know perfectly well what was meant 
-an army that went out to destroy those 
ople. He was speaking for us. He wants 
to see what kind of world this is. 


And then, too, we must remember about 
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all the parables that they are earthly stories 
that are told to teach us a heavenly message. 
And our Lord often purposely made them 
quite different from what we might think 
heaven would be like, so that we would not 
take them literally, that we would get a spir- 
itual meaning out of them, and not be 
tempted to take the whole thing right up 
into heaven. Nevertheless in this world, 
an army, destruction, outer darkness and 
weeping are very real, and always will be. 


The only satisfying explanation of any- 
thing is charity. Charity is the only thing 
that is self-justifying and needs nothing 
else to explain why it exists. I suppose 
every one has had times when he has 
said, “Well, why is anything? Why am 
I here? Why should there be a sun or a 
moon or other people, or myself, or any- 
thing?” And you cannot explain it. Oh, 
you can say how it came to be, explain it 
in a casual way. The sun produces the rain, 
cause and effect, and we can go on and on 
and back and back, and perhaps we will 
come to God. And then we say, “Who made 
God?” And we know that is a foolish ques- 
tion, and that the only answer is that God 
is love. That 1s why St. John said it, because 
he knew that is the only thing that makes 


THE VISITATION 
By Albertinelli 
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Sr. Pavr 
(Courtesy of the Metroplitan Museum of Art) 


God self-explanatory. You see, charity does 
not need to be explained, but if you want to 
know what life is about, it is for loving. 
Now let us look for charity in our King. In 
the parable we are told that the King 
went out and issued these invitations and 
He sent His servants out into the highways 
and hedges and told them that they must 
compel these people to come in. He was not 
going to have this party, He was not going 
to have this joy just for Himself. He wanted 
to share it, to go out and give it to others. 
In that He knew He would increase His 
own joy and happiness. And we are told 
that God, that is love, was manifested to- 
ward us in that He sent His only begotten 
Son into the world. The King said to His 
servants, 
hedges,” and God said to his Son, “Go 
down to the world, into the highways and 
hedges and save those people. Bring them to 
my love, my charity.” 


God’s love is manifested in that going-out- 
ness, His coming-down-ness to us. I sup- 


“Go out into the highways and 


pose we cannot realize how great that | 
is that was manifested in our Lord Jef 
Christ. You can try to imagine whaif 
would be like if the world had never knc 
Christ. Think what it would be like r 
now to be in the heart of a jungle in Afr 
where they have no word even for Chi 
There is no knowledge there. He is 
known. Think of our own country h 
where Jesus is known as a name by ev 
one, I-suppose, and yet where so few c¢ 
to be members of His Body. Think of ( 
own selves. What would our lives be lf} 
without Christ, without the love of Ch 
which is shed abroad in our hearts? Whi 
would we be now if we did not have Chr 
if He had not called us, if God had not si} 
His Son to find us just where we are al) 
bring us to Himself? There would be | 
surety of anything. There would be no p/ 
sibility of forgiveness, no purpose, no mez 
ing. Yes, we would go on existing the sa’ 
way as the animals, and I suppose th 
would be natural joys for us like the risi 
of the sun, eating, but it would all be in o 
selves because there would be nothing t 
would free us from self. There would be — 
love that would let us go out. 


You know, there is no knowledge of Gi 
outside of Christ. And I say that even thous 
we know it is true that St. Paul says th 
God hath not left Himself without a witnes 
But outside of Christ, God is a name, < 
intellectual concept, a vague dream or — 
most a hope, a groping in the dark. And v 
in the glorious knowledge of the full lig! 
of Christ have no idea what it would 1 
like if we did not have that knowledge ar 
that light were put out. All we really kno 
about God is in Him. That is the measure « 
God’s love for us. 


God said to His Son, “Go out into tt 
highways and hedges and find those peopl 
Bring them to the wedding feast that tt 
feast may be furnished with guests.” An 
God’s Son came and He went out and four 
us and brought us that the feast might 1 
furnished with guests. 


And now to us He gives a commandmen 
“A new Commandment I give unto yor 
that ye, love one another, even as I hay 


’ 


the circle of your own dear friends, go out 
all people, out into the highways and 
dges.”” Charity demands it. We talk in 
ir Church of evangelism. We have a great 
ogram of evangelism, and we do right to 
) that. The Church must always be evan- 
Jizing, but it is all so,—well, something 
jat a few people do or that we do only 
the way of perhaps giving for the sup- 
prt of something, or sending a parcel or 
7o to a missionary. But it is right in our- 
‘ves, in our own souls. It is the very 
‘eans of salvation, the very essence of our 
‘igion. You in your own family, among 
sur own friends, you must go out. “He 
iat will lose his life will find it. He that 
il come after Me must deny himself.” 


Se 


Charity is going out to others. And that 
| not easy. It would be foolish for any one 
f us to say that it was or that we could 
ven learn habitually to do it, because none 
f us are completely free in Christ. Na- 
irally, we have two reactions toward other 
eople. We are either afraid of them, and 
len we become withdrawn. We neglect 
eople, we just don’t see them. We live by 
urselves. Or if we are not afraid of them, 
y nature, we desire to use them, to treat 
ther people as contemptible, as mere pawns 
iat we can manipulate for our own purposes, 
y craft and subtlety, perhaps, but never- 
ieless we use them. And of course, neither 
ne of these reactions is the right one. When 
e look at our Blessed Lord He is always 
ping out to others. 


Going out, perhaps another word is com- 
assion; seeing into their hearts, that they 
re people in their own right; that every 
nul is infinitely precious in the sight of 
od; that the most beautiful thing that 
rod ever made is the human soul. It is the 
rown and glory of His creation. There is 
0 one contemptible, no one outside of 
(od’s love. Why should there be any one 
utside of our love? There is no one whom 
od does not want to bring home to Him- 
elf. Why should we hate, why should we 
efuse to have compassion? Why should we 
90k down on any one or look up to any 
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one? We are all God’s children. He has 
sent us out to find those people, to go out 
of ourselves. 


I am sure the way to begin is to learn to 
go out, to learn to love, is right in our own 
parishes. God is to be worshipped. You 
must go out when you worship God because 
you cannot make God over in your own 
image. You cannot use Him for your own 
purposes. You may fool yourself and think 
you can, but it cannot be done. You know, 
sometimes I think we like to rationalize our 
sins and say, “Perhaps Christ would have 
done this if He had been in my place.” It 
sounds blasphemous, but I am sure every 
one at some time or other has tried to do it. 
You cannot do so because Christ is always 
Himself. You must go out to Him. You 
must make yourself over into His image. 
And therefore when you come to pray you 
find you have to go out of yourself. 


It is by worship that we gradually train 
this poor human nature of ours to love. We 
have a God-like destiny, God makes us like 
Him, like those servants who went out into 
all places. 


Now let us think once more of our 
parable? How do you think of yourself in 
the terms of the parable? Are you like 
the King, or the servants, or those who 
get an invitation, or the man who did 
not have a wedding garment? Or do you 
think of yourself as the servant whom 
the Lord sends out? Remember how our 
Lord said He was among us as he who 
serves. It is an honor to be a servant. Is 
that our job, to go out of ourselves, out in 
others in charity? However we think of it, 
we must obey His commandment: “Go out. 
Have compassion. A new commandment I 
give to you that ye love one another as I 
have loved you.” 


There was one guest who came without a 
wedding garment. He did not want to throw 
in his lot with these people, he came only to 
look at them. He came with no love in his 
heart. He did not even want to rejoice with 
these people. But God wants us always re- 
joicing, carrying our happiness out every- 
where we go, living as the sons of God in 
His Kingdom. 
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Medicine Man to Evangelist} 


By Ratpy T.. MiILtican 


figures in Bolahun. One might almost 

say that he is the chief figure. Al- 
though there are others, both black and 
white who labor unceasingly in this new 
portion of the Lord’s vineyard, perhaps 
because of his age, as well as his devotion 
and zeal, one likes to put him first. He is 
seen at the beginning of the day kneeling 
at the back of the church for Mass, except 
when he is off driving the birds from 
his rice farm. He always takes his place at 
the back of the long nave because for many 
years he has been responsible for taking 
the attendance of the catechumens at Mass. 


Z, iesiesinB Kpoto is one of the chief 


At eight-thirty he will arrive promptly 
at the monastery chapel, for that is the time 
when the evangelists meet each morning for 
their daily meditation. Once each week, in 
turn, one of them is responsible for conduct- 
ing the meditation. It was at one of these 
which Zacharias conducted for us that I first 
learned what a truly consecrated man he is. 


As near as one can tell, Zacharias is a lit- 
tle past fifty. He came to the mission in 1927 
and has remained here ever since. His life 
story is an example of the way in which God 
has been working in the hearts of these peo- 
ple whom the Holy Cross Fathers have been 
teaching for more than a quarter of a century. 
His parents died when he was quite young, 
leaving him and his sister in care of an 
uncle who looked after them until Kpoto 
was a young man and the uncle himself 
died. Kpoto was alone and, as he said, he 
felt very lonely. Like many young men, he 
decided to set out in search of better things. 
At first he went to stay with a relative, but 
it was not long before he made his own 
home in Loma country and lived alone. 
Here he began to meet former acquaintances 
of his early boyhood days who were now 
being educated. These friends were “learn- 
ing book” at the small government station 
school at Vonjama, about a day’s journey 
from where Kpoto was then living. Among 
those who were attending this government 


later baptized by Bishop Campbell. Kpj 
began to think: he was free, he was you 
why should he not try to “learn book” } 
order to better himself and thus gain the } 
spect of the people? One day he made, 
visit to the Vonjama school, but he can § 
member little of significance of what ha 
pened on this visit, except that he gather} 
a few pieces of waste paper from the teac) 
er’s basket under the desk and carried th¢ 
home with him. | 


His first contact with the Order of th 
Holy Cross, although a very slight one, w 
in these days. Captain Boyle, a gover} 
ment official had ordered him and maif 
other laborers to go to Bolahun to he} 
with the construction of the new building 
which the fathers were putting up. Kpo 
was here for about two weeks, Bishd 
Campbell was here at the time and so w 
Mr. Manley, the mission carpenter fro) 
America. These were the only two nam¢ 
that he can recall. “Even these,” said Zacl! 
arias, “I did not speak to. I did not car 
to have anything to do with these whit 
men, for I thought, as we all did in thos 
days, that these were not real human being 
at all, but genii who had come from out c 
the water, and we were afraid of them.” 


_A» 


When his two weeks work at the missio: 
was finished, he returned to his own place 
But it was not very long afterwards that 
strange and wonderful thing happened t 
him. One evening Kpoto was sitting on th 
door step of his house drinking native palr 
wine, and watching the sun sink in th 
west. “It was very beautiful sunset,” h 
said, as he told his story, “more beautife 
than any I have ever seen before or since 
and it made me feel both happy and sad. 
cried as I said to myself, ‘Ah, there, is m 
true home, but I wonder if anyone wi! 
help me to find it.’” In his own way h 
made an act of faith then and there, an 
told himself that he was sure that God woul 
help him. 


i; 


Tt was only a few days after this incident 
at a stranger who had been staying in the 
me town came to his house to visit him. 
iis stranger was Moses Kamala, a young 
frican Christian from Sierra Leone, who 
oke English. As he got into conversation 
ith Kpoto, this man told him that he had 
‘en watching his actions for the past few 
ys and wanted to talk with him. Kpoto 
fered him palm wine and the two sat down 

talk. Soon the new friend noticed some 
indwriting on the inside wall of the house 
id asked who had put the letters there. 
poto owned that he had, but that he did 
xt know what they meant. Then he related 
s story of the visit to the school at Von- 
ma and how he had returned with the 
aste paper from the teacher’s basket and 
id copied some of the lettering on the wall 
ith a piece of charcoal. When the friend 
ked him if he knew the A, B, Cs, Kpote 
d not even know what he meant. It was a 
‘reat day in Kpoto’s life, for before the 
iend left he promised that he would help 
| some way to get Kpoto to school. The 
iend was expecting to find new work in 
fonrovia and invited Kpoto to go along 
ith him, assuring that he would be able to 
ke care of him and find a school there on 
ie coast. The two of them made the trip 
. Monrovia together. Kpoto gave up his 
yme in the Loma Country and went in 
arch of knowledge. But the friend did not 
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get the expected job and soon Kpoto was 
forced to go off to find work and save some 
money. Influenced by others, for the next 
two years he worked for an African trader 
on the banks of the St. Paul River carrying 
cargo from the ships that docked at the 
bank. 

But his heart was set. Kpoto knew that 
this could not last, and he soon began to 
think again about his “book learning.” It 
was at this time that his mind now turned 
to the fathers whom he had seen at Bola- 
hun, and he determined to return there to 
see what was being offered. A young man 
from a town near the mission had been vis- 
iting Monrovia. This man had come to know 
the fathers well. He had worked for them 
carrying the mission money from Pendembu 
to Bolahun. He corrected the idea about the 
fathers being genu, and Kpoto soon made 
up his mind to return to Bandi Country and 
try to enter the mission school that had by 
then been started. 

Kpoto entered the school in 1927, Father 
Gorham was the prior. St. Philip’s School 
for boys was then in its fourth year. Kpoto 
was about twenty-two years old when he 
came for admission to the school. Since he 
had no way of paying his fee (ten hampers 
of rice) and being older than all the other 
boys, the prior sent him to William Morlu 
who was in charge of the new school at 
Bwawohun. There Kpoto entered, working 


Tue “Up-Devit” Comes To Town 
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on Morlu’s farm in the day, as the other 
boys in the mission station did, and taking 
his A, B, Cs, at night. There he remained 
for the next two years after which he was 
transferred to the main school at Bolahun. 


At Bwawohun the people laughed at him, 
so did most of the younger boys. They called 
him the “old man,” and asked him why he 
wasted his time trying to learn anything at 
his age; they called him a fool. Kpoto used to 
say, ‘Never mind, I know what I am after.” 
When he was transferred to Bolahun he was 
ridiculed even more by the older people, 
and the school boys. They said that he was 
coming to Bolahun only that he might find a 
wife. But Kpoto stuck to his story. He 
answered them that it was not for a wife that 
he had come, but for “book learning’ and 
“especially now that I know the Fathers, 
for this new God-Palaver business.” 


“My first real knowledge of God,” he re- 
lated, ‘““was at the time that Father Gor- 
ham had come once to Bwawohun to preach. 
I do not remember much of what he said, 
but his God-Palaver was about Jesus, 
as Savior of all men. That was new to me, 
and from that time on I began to take no- 


tice of all that the new white fathers hac 
say.” In two or three years he was bapti! 
and took the name of Zacharias Kpoto. jf. 


In his early life, Zacharias had learned | 
art of “medicine.” He saw, as a small ] 
in the old hometown, that the medici}y’ 
men got along well and had the respect®’ 
all the people, “even of the older men.” 
made up his mind in those days that he 
would get ahead and have the respect } 
the people; so he began to learn “medicin#) 
When he had practiced so that he cow 
dance well enough, he went to learn the jf 
of native ‘“‘medicine.” 


“When I returned to Bolahun,” he sali 
“and went to the Bwawohun school, my pe 
ple tried to get me to carry on with t) 
“medicine,” but I had already made up rh 
mind that I would leave it forever, not or} 
to stop practicing it, but to try, by God 
help, to put it even out of my mind.” 

It happened that Zacharias had an unc 
who lived in Bwawohun and often in tl 
years after he had come to Bolahun 
school he would go there to visit him. 
one of these occasions a country devil an 
his dancers were visiting in the same tows} 
playing their music and dancing to entei| 
tain the people. Their music was made b 
shaking together some of the country iron 
(long thin pieces of metal used as money) 
The devil had taken hold of the daughter ¢ 
Zacharias’ uncle and showed his intention ¢ 
carrying her off to the bush. Zacharias step 
ped up and told the devil to take his hand) 
off her. When the devil refused, Zacharia: 
spoke out and said: “I know all about you: 
devil business and I am not afraid of you 
Tf you do not let this girl. free, I will take 
all your irons that make your sweet musi 
and I will melt them into a cutlass and g« 
and cut my farm with them.” * The devi 
gave in, but said that he would send a curss 
on the town and especially on Zacharias 
in two or three days, when the thunder 
came it would strike him dead. On the sec- 
ond day, in the evening, when Zacharias was 
preparing rice with some of his friends anc 
relatives in the town kitchen, the terrible 
thunder came. When it began to crast 
overhead all the company which was witt 


* The act of putting a devil’s instruments to a subordinate 
use would have been a form of curse. Ed. 


(a in the kitchen fled from fear, saying that 
icharias’ time had come. The thunder 
issed, but Zacharias was unhurt; the peo- 
e all marvelled and were afraid. The fol- 
wing day, as the Up-Devil and his dancers 
ere taking their baths by the waterside, 
icharias went and told them that he was 
yt afraid of any of them, and ordered them 
leave the town quietly but immediately. 
Then they refused, he carried the matter 
Father Gorham and the chief of Bwawo- 
in, telling the latter that if he did not 
‘der the men to leave he would carry the 
hole company to the district commissioner 
_Kolahun. In fear the chief agreed, and 
ie devil and his men were ordered to leave. 
: Sometime later these same devils came to 
olahun, asking for chop and lodging for 
ie night. One of the school boys who had 
hown of the former incident brought them 


rst to Zacharias saying to them, “This is the’ 


lan you tried to kill, and now he is the one 
‘om whom you must get permission to 
eep here; if he agrees you may stay, other- 
‘ise you may not.” Zacharias told the devil 
nd his men that a Christian was not 
llowed to hold a grudge, and invited them 
) stay. 


I asked Zacharias what he thought might 
ave been the consequences of this particular 
pisode if his own faith in God’s power had 
ot been as strong as it was. It is a known 
act that the country devils have their own 
ecret “medicine” which they use on others 
9 bring harm. My question was this: “Hav- 
ag withstood the devil, if your faith in God 
ad not been strong, do you believe that 
ou would have died that night, as the 
evil predicted?” This question did not 
ring forth a ready answer, but after a little 
hought he said: “Perhaps.” For this he of- 
ered two reasons: (1) Fear. This I find 
iffcult to understand, but I must confess 
hat I believe it. I do not know whether any- 
ne but an African can understand the 
\frican mind, this, however, is certain: 
he power of suggestion, and the power 
ff mind over matter is about as strong 
mong these people as you will find any- 
vhere. Their own “spiritual world’ or “world 
yf spirits” is their real world. The “ghost” 
of a dead man is much more _ pow- 
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erful than it was in the “days of his flesh.” 
This is one ‘kind of belief. But there are 
also others. Belief in the power of certain 
“medicine” either to cure or to kill is real. 
It is by no means sure that death is always 
the result of some physical cause, but fre- 
quently is psychological. The formula is 
simple: “I believe that this man has “power” 
through his “medicine” to kill me, therefore, 
if he uses his “medicine” on me I must die.” 
(2) The other reason why Zacharias be- 
lieved that he might have died is that he 
might easily have been poisoned. “It is very 
simple,” he said, “Your best friend must 
agree to poison your rice. He must agree 
for a little money, even though he may be 
sad at the thought, and not care for the 
money. He knows that if he does not con- 
sent, the “medicine” will quickly reach him 
in the same way.” So Zacharias was care- 
ful during those two days at Bwawohun not 
to eat any of the rice or drink the palm wine 
that was offered him, but ate and drank only 
such things as he prepared for himself. 


“Tt was after this experience,” he said. 
“that I learned to believe in the power of 
God and of His Son, Jesus Christ, with my 
whole heart. I knew that my faith in God 
was now strong enough, that it would over- 
come all fear, as he tells us in the New Tes- 


“Up-Devits” Burtp THESE BRIDGES 
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tament, ‘Perfect love casteth out fear,’ and 
since that time I have always been trying to 
persuade my companions to put away their 
“medicine” beliefs and their fears, put away 
their sacrifices, and come to learn what this 
God-Palaver can do for them. I myself had 
given up “medicine,” and gave my life as a 
weaver, only that I might follow this Chris- 
tian way, and I know that God has surely 
blessed me, and that He will bless all who 
will do the same. That is why I am an Evyan- 
gelist.” 

Our Lord said, ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Zacharias came to Bolahun for 
“book learning and especially this God- 
Palaver business.” In 1931, two years after 
his transfer to the Bolahun school, from 
Bwawohun, he also found his wife, to whom 
he has been most happily married now for 
seventeen years and by her has five delightful 
Christian children. He first met her when 
he was at school in Bwawohun and later 
brought her to Bolahun. According to native 
custom a man may have as many wives as 
he can afford, and even if he can afford none, 
nobody will object of he is able to have a 
few women as his “friends.’’ But Zacharias 
had become a Christian and wanted to follow 


ZACHARIAS AND ELIZABETH 


-for a while. But as might be supposed, tl 


the Christian way of marriage. As he pull 
himself: “IT said to myself, this Christian}, 
is true, therefore I must believe it.” With t} 


and as soon as the woman had received suff, 
cient instruction Zacharias was married 
her. But all the work of teaching the you} 
woman to become a Christian was not dc 
by the fathers. Zacharias himself took§ 
strong hand. He himself, by this time, hj 
gone along way from the pagan customs | } 
his people end he was anxious that the wh 
man who was to be his wife should be jf 
the same mind. 


First he encouraged her to “learn book 
By this time the sisters had arrived to bf 
gin their work at the mission, and a cla 
for the adult women had been started. Eliz’ 
beth, his wife, joined the class with son} 
of the other older women and persevere 


responsibilities of being a wife began 
press upon her and when the children beg 
to come she was forced to drop her schoo) 
ing. But that did not mean that she coul 
learn no more, and Zacharias himself be 
came her tutor. He did not try to “teach he 
book,” but rather how to become a Chris 
tian, and how to get rid of the fears the 
beset these native people. 


Zacharias is by nature a quiet person. 
think it was partly because of this an 
partly because he was so much older thai 
the others in the school that many suspecte: 
him of being here for a bad reason. He tol 
me that even Father Gorham once went t 
him and asked that he leave the school, think 
ing that he was here to learn what h 
could about the mission with the intentio’ 
of making trouble later on. He assure 
Father Gorham that he was not here t 
“make palaver”’ and begged to be allowe 
to stay on. It was not until some time late 
that Father Gorham discovered the rea 
truth. Zacharias was often seen in the cas 
sava garden, working, but sitting down a 
intervals to read his Bible. It was one c 
the boys who most ridiculed his being i: 
school who went one day to Father Gor 
ham and jokingly said: “This old man i 
always trying to read his Bible. You ough 
to make an evangelist out of him.” Fror 


it time on, though his “reporter” had in- 
ided him no good, Father Gorham had 
change of heart about Zacharias and 
gan to invite him to go on the preaching 
sits to Bwawohun as an interpreter. This 
is the beginning of his eighteen years of 
eaching the Gospel. He could speak Loma 
well as Bandi, and when Father Baldwin 
me out to the mission in 1932 and opened 
» the new work in Loma Country, it was 
ucharias who went with him. Later he 
ent out there by himself to preach. 


In time the fathers in Bolahun were en- 
ied in the work of visiting and preaching 
eighteen out-stations. After the Father 
uperior’s visit in 1935, Father Baldwin 
id Father Kroll soon went home for their 
irloughs, leaving only Father Whittemore 
id Father Parsell to carry on all the work. 
omething new would have to be done, if all 
ie out-station work which had been started 
as to be carried on. At that time Bishop 
ampbell was also visiting the monastery and 
le suggestion was made that some of the men 
ho had been assisting with the preaching 
ork might be licensed by him as evangelists. 
ccordingly on August 11, 1936, Father 
/hittemore formally presented seven men 
) the Bishop, asking him to commission 
lem as catechists and evangelists. Of these 
acharias was one. They received certifi- 
ites from the Bishop and, with the excep- 
on of the three who were also teaching in 
e school, they were released from any other 
ork in order that they might be free to 
> called upon at a moment’s notice to do 
ie work of preaching. It was a day long 
) be remembered. These young men had 
arned the necessity of carrying the Gospel 
» their own people. 


With the help of these men the work was 
irried on. In time the demands grew 
reater. The new paramount chief of Loma 
ountry had been asking for a school to be 
tablished among his people. After due in- 
estigation the town of Vezala was chosen 
; the most centrally located and a school 
acher was sent there to make a beginning. 
acharias was sent there from among the 
vangelists to do the work of preaching. 
ather Bessom had joined the missions staff 
y this time, and it fell to him to do the 
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SLEEPING SICKNESS 


Adhesive covers the spots where glucose was injected. 
The patient recovered. 


monthly visiting of that area. Zacharias be 
gan the work of preaching in several of the 
surrounding towns while at the same time 
he maintained daily preaching and instruc- 
tion among the boys who had come to attend 
the school. 

The Vezala work was a profitable venture 
as far as the school was concerned and the 
work of preaching in the neighboring towns 
was getting established, but Zacharias did 
not have a long time to spend there. In two 
years he came down with a severe attack of 
sleeping sickness which forced him to re- 
turn to Bolahun. When the sickness finally 
left him, he took up local work and since 
then has been found indispensable to the 
fathers at Bolahun. His work and his pres- 
ence at the central mission perhaps does 
more to strengthen the Christian faith among 
these people than many other factors. It is 
said that religion is caught and not taught, 
and Zacharias with his family are indeed a 
model Christian unit. 

Zacharias has gone far. Back in the days 
when he was learning how to become a medi- 
cine man, one of his country-doctor friends 
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had given him his*~first introduction 
to the secrets of African “medicine.” In 
those days Zacharias believed in real ghosts, 
just as his friends did. So it was a great 
day for him when the country-doctor gave 
him for his own possession some of the 
“medicine” that would give him the power to 
see the ghosts when they came. One night 
a ghost did come into the town and all the 
people were upset and frightened by it. This 
was his first chance to “practice medicine.” 


He began going from house to house search- 


ing for the ghost and all the people followed 
him. Some of them said that they were sure 
that the ghost had entered a certain house, 
at any rate the cat in front was acting in a 
very strange manner. It was night and very 
dark, but Zacharias happened to be the 
proud owner of a flashlight. As soon as the 
light was turned on the people all ran away. 
No one to this day would be able to persuade 
those people that the ghost had not been 
there, but that night Zacharias had his own 
first real lesson in the truth about ghosts. 
The country doctor had announced to a 
certain person in the town that on this 


night the ghost would come. The rumor: 


spread, and since every country doctor 
knows his business, the ghost was ex- 
pected. Even Zacharias looked for Mr. 


Ghost that night, and he was prepared to 


_He spoke plainly to all the boys, 


find him with the power of his new “mij 
cine.” The ghost was cornered and the fla 
light turned on him: it was nothing bu) 
frog. That helped to shake his faith in | 
superstition. He decided that he would kj 
his eyes open. On another occasion | 
same rumor was circulated and on inve} 
gation proved to be two rats fighting wh 
one another. 
These incidents, insignificant though tl 
might seem to us, helped to change Zach\ 
ias’ life. When he came to the mission | 
used to hear the fathers say that there wi 
no ghosts, and that God would not all 
the spirits of the dead to return to “hu 
bug” the living. Zacharias was able to belie 
this now, as few others were. He taught | 
wife and children not to be afraid. 
_ Zacharias is a brave man and a true si 
dier of Christ. There are few, indeed, w 
would dare to speak out against the nati 
practices as he does. Not long ago he invit 
Father Bessom to give a talk to all the sche 
boys about what their attitude should be t 
ward the devils and country “medicine 
tellit 
them many things of his experience as 
medicine man. There are few men in the 
parts of Africa who would dare to speak 
such a way, but then Zacharias is not afra 
any more. 


Native EvaANceELIsts 


Zacharias Kpoto is second from the right. 
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(CHE words apocalyptic and eschatology 
i going to be used interchangeably. 

I am aware that this is not a strictly 
curate usage; for apocalyptic is descriptive 
a type of literature, and eschatology de- 
ies the subject with which that literature 
als. One might say that apocalyptic is a 
rm of writing, while eschatology is its 
ntent. This is a nice and discriminating 
stinction which has been honored more 
the breach than in the observance, and 
shall doubtless follow the prevailing tradi- 
mn. Both words are, of course, of Greek 
igin: apocalypsis means a revealing, or 
_ uncovering: ta eschata means the last 
ings. Thus, it will be seen that here is a 
pe of literature designed to be a reveal- 
ent of what shall be hereafter or what 
ght to be hereafter. 


After what? How long after? These ques- 
ys seem not to enter into the definition; 
it they have been the source of a continu- 
is controversy (now mild, now violent) 
aong theologians of Christianity and of 
her religions as well, notably Jewish, Mos- 
n, and more recently Buddhist. 


Messrs. Riddle and Hutson have defined 
ocalypse as an attempt “to show the rea- 
ns for exceptional difficulties and to pic- 
re the final outcome. It customarily uses 
ntastic imagery and curious figures. It ex- 
cts the meaning of these will be apparent 

the reader; for basic to the written 
ocalypsis was the world view which makes 
em readily understood.’? 


Percy Gardner has perhaps defined the 
Id of eschatology as succinctly as anyone 
aen he tells us that it deals with three 
eat questions.” In briefest form these are: 


Riddle and Hutson: New Testament Life and Literature, p. 


Gardner: The Ephesian Gospel, pp. 163-164. 


New Testament Eschatology 


By Hewitt B. VINNEDGE 


~ and Modern Preaching 


(1) What is the world and what am I to do 
about it? (2) Why and for how long am 1 
to be? (3) Why do I seem to have a double 
kinship calling me in opposite directions? It 
might not be too much of an exaggeration 
to say that these questions take us beyond 
the field of eschatology and are not too in- 
accurate a summary of the whole field of 
religion. Take the matter of double kinship, 
for example. It is probably this more than 
any other element that makes man, as some- 
one has humorously said, “an incurably re- 
ligious animal.” 


Man shares with other animals many 
qualities which seem to make him at one 
with them. By way of illustration, there is 
the desire for the getting and using of food, 
without which the organism is unable to exist. 
In man this is often transformed into the 
desire for acquiring the means for the pur- 
chase of food, that is, for property. Then 
there is the desire to be thought well of by 
one’s own kind, which manifests itself in 
the strutting of the peacock and in the am- 
bition of man to adorn himself with honors, 
his person with garments, his place of habi- 
tation with comfort and beauty. There is the 
desire for association with those of one’s 
kind, which is evidenced by the huddling of 
certain species, the schools of fishes, the 
colonies of beavers and bats, and in man 
by the urges toward friendship, toward so- 
cial organization and activity, toward the 
establishment of institutions like the family, 
the tribe, the nation. There is the desire 
to extend oneself beyond the physical lim- 
its of the organic individual, as expressed in 
the urge toward reproduction of one’s kind 
and the producing of a new generation of 
similar organisms; this is not greatly dif- 
ferent, so far as instinctive tendency is con- 
cerned, wherever it appears among the vari- 
ous forms of animal life, including that of 
the animal which we call man. In all these 
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St. JoHN tHe Baptist 


By Domenico Veneziano 


(Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.) 
(Kress Collection) 


points, and in many others which time and 
opportunity do not at present allow us to 
enumerate, man seems to be at one with the 
vast universe of animal creation, of which 
he is indeed an integral part. 


Yet there are other forces within the 
mind and heart of man, other urges and 
drives, one might say, which seem to make 
him at one with something other than the 
animals. Man seems always to have felt that 
he was also at one with a hidden and mys- 
terious force that often has escaped his un- 
derstanding but which is none the less real 
and positive. A poet has referred to these 
urges in calling them by the picturesque 
phrase, “the dreams that make us men.” 
There are dreams and hopes and aspira- 
tions and yearnings of the human _ heart 
which make us more than animal, which 
make us men. No one who is informed by 
the scientific spirit, no one who is able to 
observe, would deny the identity or the basic 


kinship which we have with other anim) 
By the same token no one possessed of } 
same scientific power of observation wol) 
deny that man has kinship with someth# 
quite other than animals. 


The history of man’s attempt to un 
stand, to enter into communication with 
Something Other, is the history of religi 
the poetic and dramatic approach to this 


tempt is eschatology. Among even the mi 


primitive groups there has been this se 
of the Something Other, a sense very o 
akin to fear, if not definitely a phase of f 
Among others the sense has been akin | 
the wonder with which one looks upon} 
a marvelous object of nature, such as a mij 
jestic waterfall or canyon. Primitive mg 
had the desire to placate that which caus 
the feeling of fear, or to appropriate t. 
which caused him to wonder or m 
vel. There are some persons who s 
that religion has sprung entirely from ft 
emotion of fear, and that the language 
eschatology is a thinly veiled expression — 
such dread; but this is not historically « 
scientifically true. Man has seen in the phi 
nomena of nature, the orderly march of 
seasons, the rebirth of nature with the con 
ing of springtime, the awesome activity ¢ 
lightning, the glorious display of Norther 
lights, the magnificent expanse of the heay 
ens at night, the rugged unassailability ¢ 
mountain tops, the mystery of love and li 
and birth—in all these man has sensed th 
working of a power and a dignity whic 
are beyond himself and beyond his compr 
hension. And the mind of man ‘has strive: 
toward the appropriation of that power t 
himself. He has yearned for contact wit] 
those forces that lift him beyond the narroy 
confines of a grubbing and grooved existence 
He has sought to understand what make; 
him feel as he does when he glimpses thi 
marvels of nature. And inexorably he ha: 
been led to believe that all these things oO 
wonder have their source in something whicl 
he cannot ordinarily perceive. Thus he ha: 
been led to a belief in the Something Other— 
something far other than the limited power: 
which he possesses—something far othe: 
than the ways and attributes of plants anc 
animals. And so man has dreamed of the 


' 


™)mething Other; he has sought to appro- 
‘iate its power and make it, in part, his 
jvn. He has strained toward a sense of 
sing at one with all these glorious mani- 
stations of power and wisdom and beauty. 
his is, I believe, as potent a cause for the 
‘igin of religious thinking as the emotion 
‘fear, and has worked far more effectively 
hid consistently in causing the commence- 
jent of religious gropings. And I incline 
}) the view that eschatology is the poet’s 
Jay of expressing man’s dream of bring- 
ig human ways and human living into har- 
ony with those of the Se aaiiae Other. 


prms in the minds of men. To some primi- 
ve peoples it was “The Big Man in the 
roods.”’ Here was the sense of kinship with 
re Something Other and at the same time 
| recognition that it was something beyond 
fem in power, not readily discovered; 
‘ence it was a man, but a big one, and one 
neralty hidden in the woods. To other 
reoples the Something Other has seemed 
o be expressed in local deities of particu- 
ar objects, such as fountains, rivers, caves; 
isually they were regarded as having forms 
nuch like the human body. Here again was 
‘ecognition of kinship with the mysterious 
»ower, for human bodies were postulated. 
3ut here also was the realization that for 
ull the kinship there was something beyond 
1uman power, for the unknown beings were 
supposed to have control over such life- 
tiving objects as springs and rivers. To 
ther peoples the Something Other might 
ye expressed in terms of a sun-god, which 
uled the destinies of man by his control 
yver the sun. Herein was recognition not 
mnly of kinship with a greatness that was 
super-human, but of another element as 
well. As our organic life is ultimately de- 
»endent on the heat and light of the sun, 
30 it was supposed that the Great Power 
aad a kindly feeling toward men and was 
loing what it could to make their lives 
ivable—much as the head of a state was 
supposed to look after the well being of 
1is subjects, or, as a loving parent watched 
out for the best interests of his children. 


The mysterious force has taken various 


Throughout the long history of mankind 
various ways and means have been sought 


<) 
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for gaining contact with the Something 
Other; various techniques have been de- 
veloped for learning the will of the hidden 
power, for gaining its favor, for understand- 
ing how to put the mind of man in harmony 
with the hidden mind. The story of how 
these attempts have been made is the his- 
tory of cults, with which we are not at pres- 
ent concerned. One can see readily, how- 
ever, that out of the idea of sacred acts 
there would develop a consciousness of 
sacred places, sacred persons: (teachers or 
priests or prophets) who were thought to 
have an understanding of the will of the 
great power, and finally sacred writings 
which were thought to be peculiarly expres- 


Sr. MARTIN AND THE BEGGAR 


By El Greco 
(Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.) 
(Widener Collection) 
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sive of the mind and the intent of the Some- 
thing Other. This body of writings would 
grow and improve throughout the ages un- 
til it came to be a well developed collection 
of sacred literature. 


Thus down the ages man has striven to 
find the Something Other with which he 
has felt a kinship no less actual than his 
similarity to the beasts. The man of history 
has laid little emphasis upon his kinship 
with animals, for that has seemed rather 
like laboring the obvious. But he has con- 
tinuously and increasingly sought for the 
meaning of that other kinship. Whenever 
he has achieved some great object or created 
a thing of beauty or discovered a new truth 
or changed upon a great invention, he has 
felt very close to the Something Other ; for 
he has felt that his end was reached only 
through some new gift of wisdom from the 
Great Power. Thus he has been led to be- 
lieve that the mysterious force would wish 
that men had in their lives more of truth 
and of beauty, better understanding, and 
better relations one with another. The sacred 
literature has expressed this view of a di- 
vine will for a better world and a better 
mankind. The writer of eschatology has 
looked about him and has observed how 
far short of the divine will man has come. 
He proceeds to write in poetic terms a cor- 
rective to the conditions which he observes, 
and dramatically sets forth the terrific 
change that must come about if man is to 
approximate the destiny which is in store 
for him. Being a person of flesh, he depicts 
the necessary upheavals in terms of the hu- 
man institutions with which he is familiar, 
and of the observable material universe. 


Before this series of articles is finished, I 
shall try to show that persons interested in 
apocalyptic literature have often fallen into 
the same mistake: they have considered the 
acute drama depicted in apocalyptic litera- 
ture as relevant to their own immediate age, 
and likely to that alone; they have assumed 
that here were actual and literal predictions 
of events that were soon to come to pass. 
Unless there is some deeper relevance than 
this, the modern and scientific scholar will 
_ have to abandon the apocalyptic books to 
such interpretation and will have to advise 


all who disagree with it to avoid or igno 
those books. But as a matter of fact, it b 
comes increasingly plainer that the dei 
relevance and lasting validity of this ty] 
of literature is in the belief and that lies b) 
hind them: God is in control of hume 
history. This means that God is not an alo! 
Spectator, but a vitally interested One, th 
sometimes He is an active Participant WI 
sets bounds to what men can do. Nothir 
that is of this earth can be of the eternal 0’ 
der. Empires and civilizations rise and seei 
to be immovable, but in every instance the 
fall and give place to others. However muc 
they may impose their character on an agi 
they will nevertheless go into decline and t 
followed by others. The apocalyptic writet 
thought that this was more than blind chane 


They believed that over all was God, ult 
mately directing things in this world, fc 
which he must have had some purpos 
Their faith was in more than a divine contr 
of history; it was in a divine iitiative i 
history. But they had no mere determinist 
view of man or of history. They seemed ab! 
to hold within the integrity of a single ide 
(a) an assurance that peoples and ind 
viduals are responsible for their acts an 
(b) that those same peoples and individua 
are serving divine ends without being await 
of the fact. To the modern mind this mig! 
present a dilemma; but the apocalyptis 
were aware of no such dilemma. Thus, tl 
prophetic writers in the Old Testament coul 
be quite certain that Assyria and Babylot 
as well as their rulers, were wicked indee 
but were nevertheless working out a d 
vine judgment on Israel. As they’ observe 
the cruelty and the tyranny of the ancie1 
empires, they could view this as God’s ac 
in so far as Israel was receiving the well d 
served reward for its folly; but-viewing tt 
same circumstances as men’s act, they fe 
free to.condemn those who were performir 
it. While they considered that Babylon ar 
Assyria were executing the divine will « 
God on Israel, yet they were not doing ; 
as God’s servants but as servers of the 
own evil and selfish intentions. This wou 
mean that while men freely choose for then 
selves how they shall act, God is still usir 
those freely chosen acts to work out H 
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yn purpose. Christians should be quite 
ile to understand this double view, which 
‘more in the nature of a paradox than of a 
lemma; for our whole idea of the culmi- 
iting act of redemption presents precisely 
ich a paradox. Those in Jerusalem on the 
rst Good Friday who yelled out, “Crucify 
lim, Crucify Him!” and who were guilty 
f the death of God’s Son, were criminals 
| every sense of the word; and yet the 
ary crime which they committed presented 
1¢ ultimate act in God’s provision of a 
smedy for sin and death. This is a sort of 
ysmic consistency. 


The apocalyptic writers saw the suffering 
rough which they were passing as a clash 
f principles rather than a conflict of men; 
1e clash was between two great spiritual 
itities; all that is good versus all that is 
vil. No one can see the events of his own 
me in proper historical perspective; and so 
1ese writers had an exaggerated sense of 
ie evils through which they were passing. 
hey felt that they must be engaged in the 
ery last of all struggles, enduring the very 
st great persecution of goodness. They 
It that evil had never been so evil before 
nd could never again raise itself to such 
eights of power; the denouement must be 
ear. Historically, of course, we may re- 
ard them as mistaken writers of unfulfilled 
redictions; therefore, various later writers 
od later Bible students have taken these 
ume writings and tried to apply them in 
le same manner to the times in which they 
ere living. Hence, many interpreters all 
wrough the ages have made like mistakes 
1 point of time (but not in principle). 
Vhenever calamity is widespread, such in- 
arpreters have thought that these must be 
1e times of which the prophets and the 
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apocalyptic writers were speaking. It is not 
unnatural that such a view should arise, 
for over and over again there have been 
many “anti-Christs” to defy God’s will and 
God’s people. 


In this connection, we may not be amiss 
to cite Millar Burrow’s dictum? that all 
eschatological expectation, however and 
whenever conceived and however interpre- 
ted, embodies three inescapable facts: 


1. For every individual an end of the 
world is coming and may come at any 
moment. 


2. For every people or civilization there 
will be a sure doom if it fails to obey the 
laws of God. 


3. An end of physical existence on this 
planet must come eventually. 


Therefore, no hope which is dependent en- 
tirely on this world order can be everlast- 
ingly permanent. The prophetic cry, ‘The 
end is coming,’ is in a sense valid for all 
generations. But in Christian eschatology 
there is the assurance that beyond certain 
doom and certain judgment the Gospel offers 
hope and joy. Like the author of II Peter, 
the faithful Christian of every generation 
looks “for a new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.”* Like the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he 
hopes for ‘“‘a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God.’® Like the 
seer in the book of Revelation, he has com- 
plete trust that in that city, “There shall 
be no curse any more, and the throne of 
God and the Lamb shall be therein.’ & 
2Burrows: An Outline of Biblical Theology, 218-219, 
4II Peter 3:13 


© Hebrews 11:10, 
® Revelation 22:3. 
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Whithersoever 


A Story of Galilee 


By Ivy BoLton 


to himself as the turn of the road 

brought him into full view. of 
the Lake of Gennesaret sparkling in the 
sunshine with the white walled town of 
Capernaum sprawled along its shore. Be- 
hind rose the hillside aflame with red lilies 
and anemones. The young man stopped on 
the winding path to drink in the beauty of it 
all. Why should people despise Galilee which 
God had made so fair? he wondered. 


ree A ND this is Galilee,’ Stephanas said 


Life was stretching as a shining way be- 
fore him on this spring morning. He had his 
gifts, the skilled fingers trained by the best 
artists, his Macedonian home afforded. He 
could paint beauty in color and in words; 
he longed to pause and write something of 
this glory in his tablets now. Best of all, 
was his doctor’s degree which he had ac- 
quired a few months ago, the thing that 
meant the most for it was the chance to 
serve. He had been eager to start his career 
at once, but his father, the wealthy Jewish 
merchant had demurred. “A year among our 
own people is what you need, Stephanas,” 
he said. “You will find great physicians 
among us and above all, there are the 
schools of the Rabbis, where you can learn 
of the things of God.” 


Stephanas had gone eagerly and willingly. 
His father’s cousin, Ezra, the Pharisee, had 
welcomed him in kindly fashion and he 
found himself a member of a large and 
comfortable household, surrounded by all 
the luxuries to which he had been accus- 
tomed. It looked like a happy holiday until 
the perplexities arose. 


Life seemed so full of pitfalls. At home, 
Stephanas had gone on his way, trying to 
keep the commandments and do his duty, not 
an easy thing for a Jewish lad in a pagan 
school. Here, however, were unending rules, 
most of which he failed to remember. There 
were small defilements, frequent washings, 
too many steps on the Sabbath Day, keep- 


ing your garments close about you, lest yq 
meet a sinner, tithing even the smallest see¢ 
Stephanas found himself worried and afrai 
Was the God of Israel always angry? 

“Most puzzling of all was the attitude t) 
wards Samaria and Galilee. To go to eithi 
place seemed to run the risk of defileme! 
and his first questions concerning the tw 
places had been answered with such cu: 
and biting emphasis that he had not vel 
tured on more. 


But he had welcomed the invitation 
accompany a deputation that was goin 
to Galilee. The ride through the vale 
and over the hills had unfolded one beaut 
after another and as' they came in sight « 
Capernaum, Ezra and his family with or 
other had decided to walk the rest of tt 
way. 

A Prophet had arisen in Galilee. At firs 
He had been ignored, for He came fro 
Nazareth and what good could come fro 
there? 

But He had cleared the Temple Marke 
which was the scandal of Jerusalem, ju 
by His own power and His touch healed tl 
sick, gave sight to the blind and made tl 
lame to walk. His teachings were revolutio1 
ary. Five of the most prominent maste 
of the law had been deputed to investigat 


j 


“A handsome and promising lad, th 
young cousin of yours,’ Rabbi Samu 
was saying to Ezra. “A clever doctor to 
so the physician Lemuel informed me. F 
speaks of the lad’s intelligence as of a hig 
order and says he has been well taught.” 

“He is good in the main,” Ezra agree 
doubtfully. ‘“Yet—our people of the Di 
persion are ill trained in the traditions | 
the elders. Stephanas is very careless—ar 
what 7s he doing now?” 

A child’s scream rent the air; a small boc 
hurtled to the path, struck and rolled « 
to the shore. A sobbing cry from a girl echoe 
the scream. Stephanas dashed to the re 


e. He knelt down beside an unconscious 
by boy who had played too near the edge 
the rocks. The girl ran down to join him, 
ragged, illkempt maid of ten or there- 
outs. The child too, was grimy and un- 
ractive. An ominous spurt of blood which 
me from the thin arm told Stephanas 
at there was serious trouble. His skilled 
gers came down on the place. He looked 
und for help. “Cousin Ezra,” he called. 


Ezra answered him from the path above. 
e was grasping his robes tightly about 
m and his face was grim and uncompro- 
sing. 

“Come away at once, Stephanas,’” he 
mmanded. “You will be defiled, here in 
ulilee of all places. We do not mingle 
th the common people and sinners. Let the 
ilileans tend their own.” 


“Throw me my wallet, a bandage, any- 
ing,” Stephanas cried. “I need help.” 


The business is none of yours, Stephanas. 
yme away.” 


“The child is hurt,’ Stephanas called 
ck over his shoulder as. with his free 
nd he tried to find out whether there were 
her injuries. Ezra and his companions 
med on their heels and went. on. 
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Stephanas realized with dismay that he was 
alone: He dared not let go and the girl was 
too frightened to help. To add to his troubles 
the baby had recovered consciousness and 
was squirming with pain. The fishermen on 
the shore were very far away, the market 
seemed to have dispersed. “Run for aid,” 
Stephanas bade the girl, who only gazed at 
him stupidly as she wrung her hands. Was 
there no assistance anywhere’? Stephanas 
wondered desperately. 


Someone had realized his plight. A 
shadow fell upon him and a hand, strong 
and tender, with fingers sensitive as his own 
came over his. 


“You can let go, my son,” said a calm 
voice. “The bleeding has stopped.” 


Stephanas looked up at the speaker, a 
tall man in the rough garb of a Galilean 
peasant. The eyes that met his were full of 
love and understanding and yet they seemed 
to read him through and through. Cau- 
tiously, Stephanas withdrew his hand and 
the Stranger lifted the child in his arms. 
The screams and squirmings stopped as with 
a little, long-drawn breath of content, the 
baby nestled against a loving heart. 


The bleeding had stopped. The arm seemed 


GALILEE 
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unhurt. Stephanas stared dazedly, as he 
looked at his own stained fingers in amaze- 
ment. The little maid had ceased her sob- 
bing and was clinging to their helper’s robe 
and looking up into His face. The Stranger, 
still carrying the child, turned away with a 
word of blessing. Too late, Stephanas re- 
alized that he had not asked his name. 
Slowly he rose and rejoined his compan- 
ions. 


He received no welcome. “You are diso- 
bedient and defiled, Stephanas,” Ezra told 
him. “Keep out of our way until sunset and 
then seek the local Rabbi and make your 
offerings for your cleansing. You have much 
to learn but, at least, you should have 
known this.” 


Stephanas bit back a hot retort and 
sternly suppressed his excuses. Was he to 
have left a child to die without help, he who 
was a physician and could aid? Even if 


Maponna AND CHILD 
By Ugolino da Siena 


(Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.) 
(Kress Collection) 


strictness like this. He went away and « 
tered the little town and wandered up tt 
narrow winding main street a little fe 
lornly. What was he to do next? He stopp] 
at a booth and bought some food which } 
ate upon the shore under the shadow off 
jutting rock. The soft breeze cooled 4} 
face and-the quiet stilled his anger and Y 
sentment. | 


Well, at any rate he was free. Thri 
hours before sunset! And if he was alreac 
defiled, it did not seem to make much di 
ference what he did. He might try to fir 
the Prophet, he thought. Still, he wou) 
probably be unwelcome there. He rose { 
his feet. He would hunt for the Strange 
equally defiled with himself, the man wh 
had come to his help. He could not be vet 
far away. 


Stephanas walked along the shore. . 
crowd attracted his attention, a very qui 
crowd, some sitting, some standing, all lis 


ening. Stephanas stopped on the outskir 


and at the sound of the speaker’s voice 
lifted his head with the light in his eyes. — 
was his Stranger sitting on a rocky eminen¢ 
a little above the crowd. Stephanas drew 
little nearer. “Who is He?” he whispered t 
an old man next to him. 


“The Prophet of Nazareth,” 
toned answer. 


was the lov 


Stephanas drew nearer and nearer. H 
was not conscious of his progress till | 
found himself seated near the inner ci 
cle, listening with all his might, forgetful | 
ambition, longings, sunset, everything. — 
was such plain teaching. Even the childre 
could understand. There was the story | 
the lost sheep that the shepherd risked h 
life to save, the talents that were distribute 
to each servant to use for God. God wi 
no wrathful Ruler ; God was the loving Fath« 
who wanted Stephanas. 


Children edged their way in and ov 
Small grimy hands touched the Master 
and He smiled. A ragged little lad can 
close to Stephanas and the young man pt 
an arm about him and lifted a baby girl 
his knee. 
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The Master rose at last and the crowd 
ifted away. Stephanas suddenly realized 
it it was long after sundown and that he 
d done nothing about the local rabbi. It 
is no use to go back to Ezra’s lodging ; 
would only be hurled forth again. Just 
1ere to find one for himself, he did not 
ow. Well it did not matter much. He 
nt down to the shore. The moon had 
en and under its light, he drew out his 
blets to write notes of all that he had 
ard. He worked absorbedly, till foot- 
sps stopped beside him. He looked up into 
yra’s stern face. 


“What are you doing here?’ Ezra was 


manding. “You, a Pharisee, are still here 
ingling with the Galileans. You have ig- 
red sunset and my directions. Moreover, 
ui were in the forefront of the crowd about 
is Nazarene Prophet. You were listening 
Him with all the attention of the ignorant 
es about you. These people who know not 
e law, are accursed.” 


Stephanas smiled. “Did we not come to 
ten ?”’ he asked. 


“Not you. And we came to judge.” 


“Only I have found that I must listen,” 
ephanas answered. 


“You will bide by yourself then,’ Ezra 
formed him. “You are wrecking your ca- 
er and all your father’s hopes.” He turned 


yay. 

Stephanas stood looking out at the dark- 
ing water. It looked as if he would have 
spend the night on the beach. 


“Have you nowhere to go?” Stephanas 
rned to face a young man about his own 
e. “I could not help hearing,” the new- 
mer added. “We have always room for 
le more, if a fisherman’s house is not too 
imble an abode for you. My name is John 
ar-Zebedee.”’ 


Stephanas’ smile answered John’s. “I will 
cept gladly,’ he answered, “Only perhaps 
yu will not want me. I understand I am 
remonially unclean. I handled a begger 
ld who was hurt. The Prophet of Naz- 
eth handled the same child though,” he 
Ided with a little laugh. “You are one of 
is followers, I think?” 


Curist BLESSING THE CHILDREN 


By Pacecco de Rosa 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


“T am. Where the Master leads, we go. 
Come with me. My father will welcome 


” 


you. 


It was a home that opened its doors. 
Though not luxurious, the dwelling was 
large and comfortable. Old Zebedee wel- 
comed his guest and his wife and the ser- 
vants bade the stranger welcome, brought 
water for his dusty feet and hands and made 
a fresh place at the table. There was an 
older brother, James to greet him and to 
explain that for tonight, the Master was at 
the house of Simon Peter. 


The days that followed were full of won- 
ders. Stephanas stayed still at the house of 
Zebedee, but from early dawn till late in 
the evening he followed wherever the Mas- 
ter led. And as he listened the young man’s 
love grew. He worked with the twelve in the 
evenings when the sick and halt, blind and 
palsied were brought into the narrow street, 
his skill making the invalids more comfor- 
table till the Master came with healing, 
strength and peace. 
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“We must get Stephanas back to us,” 
Ezra said some days later. “What is he 
thinking of, to be behaving like this?” 

“We made a mistake, my friend,’ Rabbi 
Samuel answered. “In making him an out- 
cast, we have thrown him with this Gali- 
lean rabble. We must dazzle him, wake his 
ambition and above all, get him back to 
Jerusalem.” 

Thus it happened that a day later, Jona- 
than came to his cousins as Stephanas 
strolled on the beach. “My father would 
speak with you,” he said and Stephanas 
turned to walk back with him. Jonathan 
did not pursue the conversation. He simply 
led the way to the house where the depu- 
tation was staying. 

It was rather a formidable gathering in 
which Stephanas found himself. Ezra sat 
there and the famous rabbis around him. It 
was the Rabbi Samuel who addressed the 
young man and his voice was kindly. 

“You have been rather foolish, lad,’ he 
said. You are jeopardizing your career by 
the associations you are making here in 
Galilee. Still we realize that you by no fault 
of your own are a stranger to our ways. 
Doubtless your good father realized this 
when he sent you to Jerusalem. You have 
gifts and you have talent. You have had the 
best of training and we want you to return 
to Jerusalem and learn from our great teach- 
ers there. The great physician Lemuel will 
take you under his care. He does not usu- 
ally trouble himself with mere lads. But any 
one that he takes may consider himself lucky 
indeed. The great Rabbi Gamaliel will ad- 
mit you to his school. There under him, 
you will have all your questions answered 
and you will return home to a successful life 
and a great work. You will carry our tradi- 
tions to our own people of the dispersion. 
Can any lad ask more?” 


“T thank you for your interest, honored 
Rabbi,” Stephanas answered quietly. 

“There is one condition only, “Rabbi 
Samuel said smoothly. “You must return 
at once to Jerusalem and pass your word to 
have no more to do with this Nazarene 
Prophet.” 

“That I may not promise,” Stephanas 
answered steadily. ‘He is a teacher come 


from God. I needs must listen and folle 
where He leads.” 


“Career, fame, distinction, wealth, yi 
will give that up for a Nazarene?” ask 
the Rabbi incredulously. 


“For Messias,” said Stephanas and wil 
the words the storm broke. “Rebellio 
disobedient, wrong headed,” the words we 
hurled at him. Ezra interposed icily. “Y 
will go forth penniless, Stephanas. T 
money sent. by our father will be returned | 
him. Not one shekel shall be spent in Gal 
eee” 


Words ended in blows. The servan 
were summoned, the whip curled about tl 
young man’s shoulders and at last bruise 
and bleeding, he was hurled forth into th 
night while the storm of words and th 
dread curse of the synagogue followed hin 
Utterly spent and weary, he stumbled dow 
to the beach and lay there his face burie 
on his folded arms. 

Had he made a mistake? Did the Maste 
really want him? Stephanas wondere 
wearily as he lay there in his loneliness an 
pain. On one side all his dreams coul 
come true; he could be a great doctor 1 
the profession he loved. On the other a 
unknown way, a way of growing difficult 
and persecution which he dimly ‘sensed. | 
was a sore temptation but he fought 
manfully and as the sun rose above th 
lake, he sat up weary, storm tossed but dé 
termined. What did anything matter but th 
Master Himself? . 

What would be the future? That did nc 
matter either. A step sounded beside hit 
and he looked up to see Jonathan. 

“My father wants to khow if a night 
thought has taught you sense?” Jonatha 
said. “Will you give up this madness an 
make your apologies to him?” 

“Tt is not madness,” Stephanas answerec 
“T have found my Teacher and I bide wit 
Him.” 

A look of utter contempt crossed hi 
cousin’s face. ‘““You are a fool,” he sai 
“Has this Prophet dared to enroil yo 
among His followers?” 

“He has not even asked me to follo 
Him as yet,’ Stephanas replied. Jonatha 
turned away. Stephanas sat looking at th 


s 


nflecked waves, the eastern sky a glory of 
id and crimson. No, the Master has not 
lled, He had accepted shy service with a 
ule, He had answered shyer questions 
1en Stephanas had courage to put them. 
nd yet the Master knew. Of that Ste- 
anas was certain. “It is what he wants,’ 
ephanas said aloud. 

Someone paused by him and he looked up 
to the face he loved. “Follow Me, Ste- 
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phanas, my son,” said the Master. The light 
came into the young man’s face. Yes, it was 
an unknown future, one that would send 
him far and wide; there would be sorrow 
and unbelievable joy there, peril and poy- 
erty and hard work but nothing would 
matter in the least. The Master wanted Ste- 
phanas and with his heart aglow with love. 
the young man turned to follow wherever 


the Lord Christ should lead. 


Tue CALLING OF THE ApostLES PETER AND ANDREW 


By Duccio di Buoninsegna 


(Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.) 
> (Kress Collection) 
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DEDICATION OF PaTIo Cross 


The Cross At Mount Calvary 


It is fitting that the cross at Mount Cal- 
vary should be of magnificent proportions 
and unusual design. This cross is the gift of 
Miss Amy duPont. It is a munificent offer- 
ing and we are deeply grateful for it. 


This cross is made of wrought iron 
with bronze medallions inset. Mr. Gunnar 
Thielst, of Santa Barbara is both the de- 
signer and craftsman. It stands about twenty 
feet high, set in a mound of rocks over 
which spreads a plant called “crown of 
thorns.” 


The bronze medallions are symbols of the 
Passion. At the center is the pierced Heart 
ot our Lord, surrounded by the crown of 
thorns. Below the center on the south side 
are the three nails, the hammer and pincers, 
the scourge, and the lance and reed; on the 


east side are the pelican, the lamb, grape 
and the pillar to which our Lord was bounc 
on the north are the phoenix, the chalic 
the dice and seamless robe, and the ladde: 
on the west is the cock which crew % 
Peter’s denial, the dish and pitcher used 
Pilate, some grapes and the serpent lifte 
up in the wilderness. At the base of tl 
front of the cross appears the skull (Go 
gatha was called the place of a skull) tr 
ditionally marking Adam’s grave, telling 1 
that Christ, the second Adam died for tl 
first as well as the last man. 


The rock garden around the cross hi 
been planted not only with “crown | 
thorns,” but with over seventy-five vz 
rieties of succulents. Placed among the: 
native plants, with its huge arms ou 
lined against the mountains, this tr 
mendous cross is witness to the strength ar 


| 


.stness of our Faith in the Crucified. It is 
cross unique in this country and should 
press many souls. The cross was blessed 
the Right Reverend Eric Bloy as part of 


r dedication service on May second and 


Santa Barbara Intercessions 
ease join us m praying for: 
)Father Baldwin attending the California 
nference for young people of high school 
‘e at Rancho del Obispo, July 6-13. 
Father Harris supplying at Christ Church, 
ntario, California, July 10-27, and Ascen- 
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sion, Sierra Madre, California, July 29- 
August 15. 


Notes 


From July 21 to August 4 the community 
will be in annual retreat and general chapter 
of the Order. The house will be full at this 
time and we ask that guests not come during 
this period. 

Father Superior preached and confirmed 
at St. Thomas’ Church, Mamaroneck, New 
York; St. Ambrose’s Church, Harlem, New 
York City; St. Agnes’ Chapel, Balmville, 
New York; Christ Church, Marlboro, New 


QUESTION BOX 


| (1) “Some of my friends say they have 
been “Christened,’ while others say they 
have been “Baptized.” Is there any differ- 
ence? These are just two names for the 
saine thing. When one is baptized, one is 
Christened, or Christ-ened, which is a good 
term because according to the Prayer Book 
one is indeed made “a member of Christ.” 
Neither term should ever be used to mean 
simply the receiving of a name. 


(2) What is the meaning of the symbol 
“THS”? There seems, to be some general 
misinterpretation of this. The three letters 
are Greek ones, and hence the middle one is 
really an “E” and not, as is so often assumed, 
an English “H.” The letters in Greek 
would be the first three letters in our Lord’s 
own name, and the modern version that the 
letters mean “In His Service’’ is a_bit-far- 
fetched if the middle letter is really an “E.” 
Similarly, the letter XP are the Greek 
equivalent of the English CHR and stand 
for the word “Christ.” 

(3) Dowt you believe that all people 
really want to do good? Of course. Moral 
behavior is largely based upon that fact. 
However, wanting to do good and doing it 
are not quite the same. St. James tells us 
we are to be not only hearers of the word, 
but doers also. We show how much we want 
to do God’s will by what we do about it. 
Then too, so many think that merely not 
doing evil is the same thing. Serving God is 
a positive, not a negative thing. Heaven is 


not just filled with pardoned criminals, but 
with holy saints. 


(4) Why do we continue to use so many 
things that are Jewish in our churches? 
It is difficult to know here what is meant by 
“things.” Our Lord did not come to found a 
brand new church, chucking out everything 
that had been before, as so many seem to sup- 
pose, like a reformer of later medieval days. 
It was not what the Jews had that was 
mistaken, but their attitude towards it. The 
New Testament (“new covenant’? is what 
that means) in Jesus Christ crucified and 
risen and ascended is the completion of the 
Old Testament between God and His peo- 
ple. Any modern story without its first 
twenty or so chapters would not make much 
sense. Neither will the New Testament 
without the Old. A group of young peo- 
ple was once asked to remove (mentally) 
all in their church that was of Jewish origin. 
They ended up with only the pews and the 
New Testament, and even part of the latter 
had to be deleted. Jesus came to the Jews 
first to save them. The Jews did not, on 
Christmas Day, cease to be the chosen 
race of their Heavenly Father. They them- 
selves decided their fate later on when their 
hearts were hardened and they turned their 
backs upon their Saviour and Messiah. Even 
in late Apostolic Church days the Gospel 
was always preached to the Jews first, and 
then if they were cast out of the syna- 
gogues, to the Gentiles. 
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York: St. Matthew’s Church, Bedford, 
New York; presided at the annual chapter 


of the Order of St. Helena at Helmetta,. 


New Jersey. 

Father Kroll conducted a retreat for asso- 
ciates of the Order of St. Helena at Ver- 
sailles, Kentucky; and the retreat for the 
sisters at Helmetta, New Jersey 

Father Parker preached at Ascension 
Church, Kansas City, Grace Church, Ot- 
tawa, and St. Michael’s Church, Hays, all in 
Kansas. 


Brother Herbert attended the Valley 
Forge Youth Conference. 
Father Packard conducted retreats at 


Holy Cross Monastery for a group of men 
from Mohawk, New York, and some of the 
members of the Confraternity of the Chris- 
tian Life; spoke to the Monday Club, Port 
Jervis, New York, and attended a confer- 
ence for young people at Memlins, New 
York. 

Father Adams supplied at St. George’s 
Church, Helmetta, New Jersey. 

Father Gunn preached at Trinity Church, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Father Taylor attended the Valley Forge 
Conference. 


Book Reviews 
ALFRED THomAs, The Life of Christ, 

Twenty-four Paintings (London: The 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 

1948) pp. 57, cloth, 10/6. 

India has been called the graveyard of 
religions. Time and again religions which 
have come in with invaders of that coun- 
try have been absorbed into the virtual 
atheism of Indian mysticism and lost their 
identity. Now Christianity is there and it 
remains to be seen whether our dynamic 
faith, anchored in history is going to suc- 
ceed in drawing the people of that land or 
its symbols, emptied of their distinctive 
meaning, become the vehicles of the pre- 


valent religion. In this book are the wor 
of a third generation Christian, born | 
Agra of Hindu stock. Alfred Thomas studi 
art first at Lucknow and later under T 
gore and Bose. Since then he has been _ 
Italy doing further study. The illustratio: 
of this book are thoroughly Indian in th 
treatment of the subjects, but there is t 
firm grasp of the historical. The review 
particularly noted the paintings of the Tran 
figuration_and the Resurrection appearan 
to see if these were expressed by imperson 
signs, but there is the Lord showing the co 
tinuity between the historical and the tran 
formed. Art is one of the best gauges 

the character of theology and this book is 
most healthy sign of the way Christiani 
has made its impact on India. The S.P.G. 
to be congratulated on this publication. 
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Contributors 


Mr. Trevor Wyatt Moore is a commut 
cant of the Church of Our Saviour, Chicag 
and a postulant for Holy Orders. 

The Reverend Paul C. Weedjajra: 
Oblate of Mt. Calvary, is rector of t 
Church of St. James the Less, Philadelph: 


The Reverend Ralph T. Milligan, ; 
Oblate of Mt. Calvary, is on the missi 
staff at Bolahun, Liberia. 


The Reverend Hewitt B. Vinnedg 
Ph.D., is a member of the faculty of Miss: 
sippi Southern College. 

Ivy Bolton is the pen name of a religiot 


Fall Retreats 


Seminarists and Pre-seminarists—September 6 to 9—Father Taylor. 
Seminarists Associate only—September 20 to 23—Father Taylor. 
Priests—September 26-30—Father Hawkins. 


Please make reservations early. 
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in Ordo of Worship and Intercession July - August 1949 


Of St Mary Simple W gl col 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the Church or Bishop pref BVM (Veneration) 
—for the increase of religious vocations 


5th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints) 3 ad lib cr pref of Trinity—for the 
peace of the world 


Monday G Mass of Trinity v col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for the Faith- 
ful Departed 


St Vincent de Paul C Double W gl—for the Order of the Holy Cross 

St Margaret of Antioch VM Simple R gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Sisters of St Margaret 
Thursday G Mass of Trinity v col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for St Andrew’s School 

St. Mary Magdalene Double W G1 cr—for all sinners 

Vigil of St James V col 2) of St Mary 3) for the Church or Bishop—for the bishops of the Church 


6th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib cr pref of Trinity—for the 
reconciliation of enemies 


St James the Apostle Double II Cl R gl er pref of Apostles—for missions 

St Anne Mother of the BVM Gr Double W gl—for the Order of St Anne 

W ednesday G Mass of Trinity yi col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Confraternity of the Love of God 
Thursday G Mass as on July 27—for the Priests Associate 

St Martha V Double W gl—for-.all in routine jobs 

Of St Mary Simple W Mass as on July 16—for the Liberian Mission 


7th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) St Ignatius Loyola C cr pref of Trinity—for the poor 
and unemployed 


ugust 1 St Peter in Chains Gr Double R gl col 2) St Paul 3) Holy Maccabees cr pref of Apostles—for the 


.4 


Seminarists Associate 


Tuesday G Mass of Trinity vii col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for the Con- 
fraternity of the Christian Life 


W ednesday G Mass of Trinity vii col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for Mount Calvary Santa Barbara 

St Domonic C Double W gl—for the annual chapter of O H C 

Friday G Mass as on August 3—for the prophetic witness of the clergy 

Transfiguration of Christ Double If Cl W gl cr prop pref—for the Community of the Transfiguration 


Holy Name of Jesus Double IL Cl gl col 2): Trinity viii cr pref of Transfiguration LG Sunday or 8th Sun- 
day after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) Holy Name cr pref of Trinity—for the Community of the Holy 
Name 


Monday G Mass of Trinity viii col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for those in 
doubt and perplexity 


Tuesday G Mass of Trinity viii col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the ill and suffering 
St Lawrence DM Double R gl—for the persecuted 

Thursday G Mass as on August 9—for the Autumn Catholic Congresses 

St Clare V Double W gl—for the increase of the contemplative life 


Vigil of the Assumption V col 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the Church or Bishop—for the Christian 
family life 


9th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the return of the lapsed 


Assumption BVM Double I Cl W gl cr pref BVM (through the Octave unless otherwise directed—for 
the Poor Clares 


Within the Octave Semidouble W gl col 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the Church or Bishop er—for all 
shrines of our lady 
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o HOLY CROSS PRESS 


BUSINESS OFFICE 
West Park, N. Y. 


We Are Jun Troulle! 


Dear Friend: 


Shall we suspend publication of this Magazine? We 
ask this question in all seriousness, and after you have 
read this brief letter, perhaps you will advise us as to 
what course we should take. We, at Holy Cross, feel that 
the Magazine is an important part of our work. First of 
all, it serves to keep us in touch with the members of 
our "Family," and we feel, too, that in setting forth 
the Catholic Faith and the ideals of the spiritual life, 
we are making a modest contribution to the life of the 
whole Church. A few months ago we announced that publi- 
cation would continue even at a monthly loss‘ to The 
Order. We want to keep that promise, but certain recent 
trends may compel us to change our plans. From February 
Ist, to May 3lst, we lost 150 subscribers through their 
failure to renew their subscriptions. This represents a 
cash loss of approximately $375. More than that, of 
course, because we had the expense of sending out addi- 
tional copies of the Magazine and also letters and cards 
asking them to renew. The amazing thing is that most of 
these lapsed subscriptions were in the names of persons 
we had concluded were really interested friends of The 
Order. Perhaps we have taken too much for granted. 
Frankly, we are puzzled. We just haven’t the ready 
money to put on a professional campaign for subscribers, 
and yet if we continue to lose them at this rate — well, 
it won't be a question of wanting to keep the Magazine 
going, even at a loss — but rather we shall be forced 
to drop the whole thing for lack of money to pay the 
bills. We hope that it won't come to that, of course, 
and once again we appeal to you to send us at least one 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION, and to renew your own on expiration. 
Above all, please do say some prayers for us that we may 
know God’s Will for us in this very difficult time. 


Faithfully yours, 


Gi J pate 


(The Rev'd) A. I. Drake, Business Manager. 
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Press Notes 


Copies of WITH CHRIST IN GOD 
are now available at $3.62 Postpaid. 
Here, in part, is what the Canadian 
Churchman had to say about this book: 
“Those who conduct Retreats will find 
this book most helpful; for Ordinands, 
in these days when so much that has a 
practical value is stressed, and so lit- 
tle that leads to the development of the 
spiritual life is taught, it will be found 
most useful; in it the devout layman, 
who desires seriously to study his re- 
ligion, will find much food for thought 
as to the destiny of the human soul, 
and, as the author says, much to dis- 
abuse the erroneous and widespread 
idea that the ‘Christian life consists in 
accepting certain articles of belief and 
conforming to a certain code of conduct’ 
when these are only parts of it.” 


We want to share with ‘our readers 
a quotation from a review of Father 
Hughson’s other recent and great book 
SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE appearing in 
The Living Church: “It is hard to ex- 
aggerate the debt which the American 
Church owes to Fr. Hughson for his 
writings alone. His piety is austere 
without rigor. His learning is never 
obtrusive or pedantic, and his style has 
an earnest directness which speaks to 
the heart. Reading him one senses the 
atmosphere of the Tractarians, and in- 
deed of the great spiritual guides of all 
ages. This book, (Spiritual Guidance), 
like his others, will be a lifetime pos- 
session.” Order from your bookseller, 
or from Holy Cross Press. Cloth. $3.12 
Postpaid. 


We have brought out a very attrac- 
tive edition of the Father Founder’s lit- 
tle classic on prayer, THE WORK OF 
PRAYER. It is bound in Blue cloth with 
gold stamping on the cover. Only $1., 
plus 6c postage. 


For use in your Church School next 
Fall—_THREE CATECHISMS and A 
CATECHISM ON CHRISTIAN LIV- 
ING. Order now. Send for our com- 
plete list. 


HS SHRINE MONT »& 


Worship—Fellowship— 
Training for Service— 
Recreation—Quiet 


Cathedral Shrine of the Transfiguration 
Tue Rey. F. W. Tynpaty 


Director 
W. E. Moomaw, Manager 
Box H 


Orkney Springs, Virginia 


PURE IRISH LINEN FOR THE CHURCH, also 
finest cottons, cassock cloth, Imported Embroidery 
designs, patterns for all Vestments, “Waxt” thread, 
instruction books, Etc. Samples Free. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CLEMENCY 


Continuous Novena 


Write for Booklet 


ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH 
20th & Cherry Philadelphia (3) 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT SAINT GABRIEL 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and General Coures. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Typing, Modified Kent Plan. Under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. 


For Catalogue address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


“IT have come to look forward to 
the monthly arrival of 


THE HOLY GROSS MAGAZINE 


with the assurance that it will con- 
tain something of real spiritual 


value.’ 
—Subscriber 


12 Issues Yearly $2.50—add 25c 
postage outside U. S. 


West Park 
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The Church Pension Fund 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


The Church Hymnal Corp. 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of 
Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for 
Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices 
for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Cleri- 
cal Directory. 


The Church Life incuganee 


Corporation 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity 
contracts to clergy who wish to sup- 
plement the protection for their fam- 
ilies given by the Pension Fund, and 
to lay .officials and active lay workers 
of the Church, either voluntary or 
paid, and their immediate families. 


The Church Fire Insurance 


Corporation 


Low cost fire and windstorm insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residence and personal property of 
the clergy. 


2 


Further information available by ad- 
dressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 5 


ST. HILDA GUILD, Ine. 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York 
Church Vestments, Ecclesiastical Embroideries and Altar 


Linen. Conference with reference to the adornment of 
Churches. 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 


181 Appleton Street Arlington Heights 
Massachusetts 
re A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Kindergarten through high school, conducted by the 
Sisters of Saint Anne. Near Boston. Terms moderate. 
Address 
The, Sister Secretary 


ee 
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SOWERS 
PRINTING COMPANY 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


PERIODICALS and BOOKS 
General Commercial Printing 
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~The Anglican Missa 


Revised American Edition 


Bound in red fabrikoid with gold edg 
leather tabs, Printed 
slightly tinted, thin paper of rag conte 


Ordinary and Canon 
in Two Colors 


ee Price $50. 


THe Frank Gavin 


Liturgical Foundation 


ribbon markers. 


Mount Sinai Long Island, New Y« 


THE SISTERS OF ST. MAR 


Altar Bread, Cards, Illuminations to order, ( 
Embroidery on Linen, St. Mary’s Conyent, Pe 
N. Y. 


Church Embroidery on Silk, St. Mary’s Hospit 
West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Rosaries, St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla, N. 


RETREATS 
St. Martin’s House, Bernardsville, New ] 


Metropolitan Groups (Mixed) limit 30; Confrate 
Guilds, S. C. K.; Associate Memberships; own dit 
Address for Schedule reservations Edwin S. Utley, 
72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOUL 


Dedicated to carrying out the Church’s teaching 
the Holy Souls, to pray for all the Faithful De 
and especially the departed members of the Guilc 


For further information address the Superior G 
THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 
2013 Apple Tree Street Philadelphia 


SISTERS OF ST. JOHN BAP 
ST. MARGUERITE’S GUEST HOU 
Moderate rates, fine country home 


Convent St. John Baptist 
Ralston, N. J. 


HANSMAN & WINTER 


INC. 
THE PRINTERS 

231 - 233 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. 

Book and Job Work Our Specialty 


